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It seemed to the Southern states that they were conceding
more than they were gaining by the present compromise. On
August 25, General Pmckney of South Carolina moved that the
importation of slaves be permitted to continue till 1808 instead
of 1SOG, Gorbata of Massachusetts, which had no slaves but did
have ships engaged in the slave trade, seconded the motion. It
was carried by a vote of seven Northern and Southern states
against the four Middle states of New Jersey, Pennsylvania,
Delaware, and Maryland. The import tax on slaves was fixed
at not more than ten dollars a head. Then on the 28th all export
taxes, either by Congress or the individual states, were given
up. That the Southern states were now satisfied appeared from
the debates on the 29th.

On that day Charles Pinclcney of South Carolina on Ms
own initiative moved that Congress should have no power to
pass any act regulating commerce (whether navigation acts or
otherwise) unless by a two-thirds vote. This was not, he claimed^
merely in the interest of the Southern states. They did not need
the protection of the Northern states,, and were consenting to
the regulation of commerce as a pure concession. But there were
five interests to^be considered: (1) New England, in fisheries
and the West India trade; (2) New York, in free trade every-
where; (3) New Jersey and Pennsylvania, in wheat and flour;
(4) Virginia and Maryland, and partly North Carolina, in to-
bacco; (5) South Carolina and Georgia, in rice and indigo. No
one of these sections could protect its interest if a mere majority
in Congress had the power to regulate commerce for all the
states, Martin of Maryland seconded the motion.

None of the other delegates from South Carolina agreed with
Pinckney. His cousin, General Pinckney, was in diplomatic accord
with New'England. It was to the interest of the Southern states,
he said, to have no regulation of commerce. But because the
New England delegates had shown themselves so "liberal" about
the importation of slaves, he thought it proper to raise no further
objection to a majority vote in Congress on commercial acts-
"His constituents though prejudiced against tne Eastern States,
would be reconciled. . . . He had himself, he said, prejudices
against the Eastern States before lie came here, but would
acknowledge that he had found them as liberal and candid as